THE   BOMANCE  OF  READJUSTMENT
As long as I remained in New York I kept up the
tragic force of making Sunday calls on brother Harry
and pretending that all was as before, that America
and education had changed nothing, that I was still one
of them.    I had taken a room in a remote quarter of
Brooklyn, where there were few immigrants, under the
pretense that it was nearer to the railway barns.   But I
was deceiving no one but myself.   Most of my relatives,
who had received me so heartily when I arrived, seemed
to be avoiding Harry's house on Sundays, and on those
rare occasions when I ran into one of them he seemed
frigid and ill-at-ease.   Once Paul said to me: "You are
very funny.   It looks as if you were ashamed of the
family.   You aren't really, are you?   You know they
said you would be when you went away.   There is a
lot of foolish talk about it.   Everybody speaks of Harry
and me as the doctor's brothers.   Can't you warm
up?"
I poured out my heart in a letter to Harvey. If a year ago I had been told that I would be laying my sorrows and my disappointments in my own kindred before any one out there, I would have laughed at the idea. But that barbarian in Missouri was the only human being, strangely enough, in whom I could now confide with any hope of being understood. I tried to convey to him some idea of the agonizing moral experience I was going through. I told him that I was aching to get back to Columbia (how apt the name was!) to take up again where I had left ofl the process of my
205-in-law. How true
